ON   EDUCATION

three strands are combined so closely that it is hard to tell
what each contributes or where they interlace. Some
people suffer from colour-blindness, and can see only one
strand. Thus early Christian fathers, like Tertullian, could
not see the strand of thought and knowledge: thus in
modern times Mr Wells sees little else, and in it sees chiefly
the threads of science. But it is important to realise that
the rope is of triple ply, and, so far as possible, to disen-
tangle its components; we shall not understand civilisation
if we forget any of the strands; we shall misunderstand it,
if we do not clearly distinguish their contribution. It is
difficult to exaggerate the influence of Faraday, Darwin
and Pasteur, or, in a narrower field and for a shorter time,
of men like Adam Smith; but their influence is wholly
different from the influence of Socrates and Plato and the
Stoics, of Christ, of St Augustine and St Thomas, or again
from that of Alexander, Augustus, Charlemagne, Crom-
well, Napoleon. No truism could be more obvious, but
how often it has been forgotten! Each of the strands in
turn is apt to seem, to those interested in it, to be the whole
rope. In every age the strongest force fills the common eye ,
and distorts the common judgement. In the past, religion
was the offender, and the Church disregarded science or
took the function of science into its own hands, and at
various times decided that the earth was fiat, that the
Antipodes did not exist, that Hell was in the centre of the
earth, and that the Creation took place some 6000 years
ago. When religion restricted itself to its own function, the
turn of science came, arid popular imagination and some
scientists made for the characteristic force of the age claims
equally extravagant, unjustified and fallacious, and as-
signed it a dictatorship over life. As previously religion,
so now science, like Bottom in Shakespeare, is to absorb
every part in the drama: 'An I may hide my face, let me
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